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edge to which lie has devoted his life, to- have a more elaborate 
edition prepared of his great work, in a style worthy of it, 
expanded into a large number of volumes, furnished with full 
tables of contents and chronological tables, and provided with 
references and citations wherever these would he a material 
assistance to the student. 

Meanwhile we are waiting impatiently for the additional 
volumes, which shall describe the Empire with the same vigor 
and comprehension with which he has already described the 
Republic. No person living is so competent to treat of the 
Roman Empire, for no other person understands so well the 
roots from which it sprang. And since in the Empire itself is 
to be sought the origin of much that is most fundamental in 
the institutions of the modern epoch, Mommsen's new vol- 
umes, whenever they come, will be an indispensable foundation 
for the study of modern history. 

W. P. Allen. 



Art. IX. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — The Nation : The Foundations of Civil Order and Political Life 
in the United States. By E. Mulfoed. New York : Hurd and 
Houghton. 1870. pp. 418. 

The main purpose of this book is to show that the moral being of 
the nation is its essential principle. Other subordinate questions are 
also discussed, many of which are connected with the forms and func- 
tions of the National and State governments of the United States. 
While with the ancients, theoretical politics were usually treated as a 
branch of ethics, in England and this country political discussion has 
been almost exclusively confined to the organization of government, the 
distribution of its functions, its representative basis, and similar topics, 
which have an immediate practical bearing. The foundation of the 
nation in morals has not been a subject of systematic investigation. 
Mr. Mulford has the advantage of being the first in this country to 
enter upon the field, and this fact alone will always give his work a 
distinction in American literature. We cannot better give an idea 
of the scope and method of the book than by a summary of the course 
of the argument. 
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The foundation of the nation is laid in the nature of man, in his 
instinctive desire of association with his fellows, and his readiness to 
enter into the relations and assume the obligations incident to such asso- 
ciation. With Aristotle, the author regards the fact that " man is by na- 
ture a political being," as the first postulate of political science. The 
nation is a social relationship, into which the individual is born, and 
into the consciousness of which he grows by a normal development. 
This relationship, participated in by successive generations, gives to 
the nation permanence and a continuity of existence from age to age. 
This common relationship, and the laws and institutions through 
which it is established, impart to the nation unity, make it an or- 
ganism with the characteristics of all organisms, — unity, identity 
of structure, and development after a principle or law. Its real mem- 
bers are parts of a whole, and have the consciousness of being so. 
Those who have no such consciousness, whether from ignorance and 
low morality or the conceit of wealth or culture, constitute the unor- 
ganized mob and rabble of the state. The nation is not only an organ- 
ism, but as the embodiment of the conscious social life of man, it is a 
conscious organism, having all the characteristics of a moral personality. 
By virtue of this conscious moral personality, it comes to have rights 
and obligations, and to recognize a vocation for itself in history, and a 
conscious aim in the life of the race. By virtue of this moral person- 
ality, that organized life of society which the nation represents is 
a progressive moral order in which the moral personality of the individ- 
ual finds its sphere and development. The nation establishes rights, 
and rights belong to man only in his moral being and personality, 
since all rights are of a person and represent the relations of a person 
in the nation to the nation or to other persons. These rights are natu- 
ral rights, because belonging to human nature, or positive rights, be- 
cause established by the nation ; they are not, however, to be regarded 
as of different kinds and having an unequal sanction or validity, as 
though natural rights had their foundation in human nature, and posi- 
tive rights had their foundation only in the determination of the state ; 
for the nation is but the manifestation of the moral nature of man, and 
in its normal action is continually defining and establishing natural 
rights as positive rights, and finds in this process, in this constant multi- 
plication and refinement of rights, its advancement. 

As in the nation is found the realization of rights, so, as a corollary 
to this proposition, in the nation is found the realization of freedom. 
But the freedom here intended is not a negative freedom, a mere ab- 
sence of restraint, but a moral freedom. It is the determination of per- 
sonality, in accordance with the moral order. This moral order the 
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nation in its normal action establishes in the form of rights and duties, 
which constitute the sphere of personality. All laws in conflict with 
this moral order tend to destroy freedom, and contain the elements of 
real tyranny. All laws in development of this moral order tend to 
the increase of freedom and to perfect the nation. 

In this way the essential antagonism between slavery and the nation 
is made manifest. The war of the Rebellion illustrated this antagonism. 
Slavery was a denial of rights, and must inevitably come in conflict 
with the nation, whose development comes by the realization of rights 
and of freedom. In treating, with reference to these views, the ten- 
dency in ancient times to regard the individual as subordinate to the 
nation, and existing only for the nation, and the tendency in modern times 
to regard the state as wholly subordinate to the individual, and existing 
solely for his advantage, the author ranges himself on neither side. 
The state is not to be regarded as secondary to the individual, nor the 
individual as subordinate to the state. Both are moral persons, and 
being so, the sphere of the personality of each is sacred to the other. 
The moral order of the nation furnishes the necessary field for individ- 
ual development, and in respect to this order the individual and the 
nation must harmonize. Both are bound by the same moral law, and 
the wills of both must hold the same determination. 

, The sovereignty of the nation is the assertion of its personality 
through its self-determined will. As such it is inalienable, indivisible, 
indefeasible, and irresponsible to any external authority. As the 
manifestation of an organic unity, it is evolved from the whole political 
body. It is not, therefore, inherent in any individual, family, aristoc- 
racy, or caste, but in the corporate people. Sovereignty is manifested 
in law, which is the assertion of the will of the people. But it is the 
will of a moral personality that is really thus asserted. The assertion 
of a will not thus amenable to a moral order would not be law, but es- 
sential lawlessness. Law, in its essential nature, implies consonance 
with reason and justice. The sovereignty of the nation, acting through 
its normal powers, and asserted in law, constitutes the government. 
These powers are legislative, judicial, and executive. They are not 
arbitrary in their constitution, but different manifestations of the will 
of the nation, operating according to its normal process in thought, in 
judgment, and in action. These powers do not represent a division of 
powers nor limitations of each other, but each, in its sphere, stands for 
the sovereignty of the nation. These powers are instituted in the for- 
mal constitution which establishes the order of the nation. Its formal 
constitution, however, is one thing, its real constitution another, and is 
identified with the nation in its organic being. The nation precedes the 
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constitution, forms it, and changes it, according to its will, in order to 
promote its own ends, and represent its development. The true life of 
the nation may sometimes be better shown in sweeping away its consti- 
tution than in maintaining it. The normal assertion of the sovereignty 
of the nation is by a representative government and constitution, for 
in this form only is realized the sovereignty of the nation as a moral 
organism. As a moral organism it is constituted of persons, and its con- 
stitution, therefore, should provide for a government based on the repre- 
sentation of persons. It is not interests, families, numbers, literary or 
mechanical skill, which are the true basis .of representation, but per- 
sons, — those who have the will, the conscious self-determination and 
freedom of persons, whatever be their color, race, or occupation. Every 
one born into the nation, and maturing under its influences, if a real per- 
son, has a right to representation. He is organically a member of the 
nation. Minor children, those who have taken bribes or made wagers, 
the imbecile and insane, and criminals, have no will of their own, no 
personality, and are to be excluded from suffrage. Foreigners should 
not be naturalized, except upon terms that would, make it sure that they 
have become assimilated with the nation. The reference of power to 
mere' numbers, to the impersonal mass, is earnestly deprecated. It is 
the unreason of the state, when it calls upon ignorance, vice, and 
crime to determine its career. By the same moral test, the duty »of 
the representative is ascertained. He represents the moral personality 
of the nation, and he wrongs that personality as well as his own, if his 
aim is to follow the dictates of a constituency rather than to stand for the 
good of the state. 

The internal order of the nation, in its most highly developed form, 
is established in what is entitled the commonwealth. The beginning of 
this subordinate organization is in the community, arising out of the 
neighborhood of families and the common interests and' necessities 
that grow out of this neighborhood. The security of life, liberty, and 
property, through the institution of civil rights, the regulation of indus- 
tries, the administration of the civil order, are within the peculiar prov- 
ince of the commonwealth. Its most perfect form is found in the 
American States. It is by such phrases as that the nation is immanent 
in the commonwealth, is external to the commonwealth, has only a for- 
mal and not an organic unity and sovereignty, that the author quite un- 
satisfactorily attempts to indicate the irrationality of the secessionists 
and followers of Calhoun, who sought to found society upon the com- 
monwealth, instead of the nation. 

From the consideration of the relation of the commonwealth to the 
nation, he passes to the consideration of the confederacy. To this the 
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nation is the antagonistic principle. The confederacy represents only 
the combination of separate societies, and has no principle upon which a 
real unity can be established. Its order is only formal, and based upon 
temporary expediency. It is the organization of selfishness, and per- 
ishes in the conflict of selfish interests, while the nation is the or- 
ganization of a universal moral order, and has its normal develop- 
ment in overcoming the tendencies of selfishness, and asserting the 
cause of humanity. The national principle is also the antagonist of 
the empire, for the reason that the imperial government is in the 
emperor or an imperial class, instead of in the organic people. The 
people, instead of participating in the government, are its subjects. 
As a result, there is no development of individual personality, and 
no moral life or spirit in the people. 

Since the being of the nation is conditioned upon its realization of 
a moral order, and the development of this order is the process of his- 
tory, the nation must be regarded as the integral element of history. 
Everything in the life of the race, outside the limits of the formation 
and experience of the nation, is vague and undefined, and beyond the 
pale of history. As the nation subsists in a moral order, independent 
of race, it follows that it is the national, not the social element in the 
nation that imparts the historical distinction. In the same race, in 
the same age, in mainly the same soil and climate, it is asserted there 
may be the greatest possible contrast in respect to civilization, and this 
contrast will be in exact proportion to the development of the life of 
the nation. But in the destruction of the nation civilization is de- 
stroyed. The harmony of these views of national being with the 
teachings of the Old Testament, and with the Christian conception of 
Christ and his kingdom, is the subject of the closing chapter. The his- 
tory of Judaaa, it is claimed, is a revelation of the Divine order, and 
teaches all ages of the world the laws that govern the rise and fall of 
nations, while in Christ are revealed the Divine relations of humanity, 
which the nation must realize that is truly such, and represents the 
highest political ideal. " The nation is to work as one whose achieve- 
ment passes beyond time, whose honor and glory are borne into the 
eternal city. It is not true that it may look for its perfect rest. It 
has an immortal life. It is no more the kingdom of this world, but it 
is formed in the realization of the redemptive kingdom of Christ. 
The leaders and the prophets of the people can only repeat the an- 
cient lesson, ' He is come ; unto him shall the gathering of the people 
be.'" 

Valuable and suggestive as is a large part of this work, still as a 
demonstration or reasoned exposition of the main doctrine of the essen- 
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tial identify of moral and national life, it is very unsatisfactory. It 
seems entirely to ignore the methods of such an exposition. There is 
no analysis of the subject. There is no definition of terms, there is little 
illustration drawn either from life or history, there is no historical induc- 
tion. . It is a body of doctrinal assertion, of abstract assumptions and 
deductions therefrom, in a peculiar and undefined terminology. Under 
different titles the same ideas are continually repeated, with every va- 
riety of permutation in the phrases. While some results are reached 
by deductions from propositions which must be supposed to carry their 
own evidence with them, the main theme advances little beyond the 
author's reiterated assertion. 

His argument for the dependence of national upon social life turns 
upon the asserted fact that the nation is a moral organism. If a 
moral organism, then its moral being is the law of its organization, and 
as that prevails the nation is perfected. But how is the nation a moral 
organism ? It is true, it is made up of beings having moral capacity, 
organized as one whole. But so is a railroad corporation. Is the corpo- 
ration a moral organism in the same sense and for the same reason ? 
Mr. Mulford makes the assertion, and leaves it to the intuitions of his 
readers. His postulate is the proposition to be established, and should 
be at the close rather than at the beginning of his work. The same 
fact, too, is the criterion by which he tries most of the questions in 
fundamental politics that he discusses. 

But suppose the nation to be a moral organism, how does this ab- 
stract conception help to an understanding of what the nation really 
is, what the ties are that bind its members together, and what the 
mystery is by which the individual is perfected in his individuality, 
and his patriotism is enlarged and intensified ? Suppose, on the other 
hand, it is denied that the nation is in any but a rhetorical or analogical 
sense a moral organism, are not the propositions maintained as deduc- 
tions from this fact true, nevertheless, and may they not be deduced 
from history and the nature of man ? Of what avail, then, is this 
shuffle of abstractions ? 

Moreover, such phrases dominate in the argument at the expense of 
the real doctrine. Because a confederacy is not an organism, is not one 
state, but a combination of states, and because the nation is an organism, 
and realizes a moral order, the confederacy is regarded as the enemy of 
the nation, and is made to represent an evil principle. It is obvious, 
however, that even a confederacy among states is better than nothing ; 
that a formal, as distinguished from an organic, unity is more productive 
of moral order than no union at all. If the confederacy is associated in 
history with disaster, it is not because it is in itself evil, but because of 
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the weakness of the bond ; and this is due, on the author's principles, to 
an inferior moral condition in the constituents of the confederacy, which 
renders them incapable of that self-sacrifice and self-surrender to the 
general weal which exist in the higher life of the nation, and are es- 
sential to it. 

The vicious influence of the author's formulas is shown again in his 
representation of the war of the Southern Rebellion as primarily a con- 
flict between the nation and the confederacy rather than between free- 
dom and slavery. But clearly slavery was the cause of the assertion 
of the confederate principle, and without slavery the Rebellion would 
not have taken place. The disloyalty of the slave States to the na- 
tion is the strongest possible illustration of the author's doctrine, that 
national life is a development of moral life. Southern slavery sapped 
the moral strength of the people, and thereby weakened the social 
principle that seeks expression in the unity of the nation. Because 
slavery was immoral it was sectional, because freedom Mas moral it 
was national. 

In point, also, of literary execution, the work is not a success. This 
is the more remarkable, as it gives evidence of a nice literary apprecia- 
tion, and is marked by a rare felicity of quotation, especially from 
Shakespeare and the Bible. The constant recurrence, however, of the 
same abstract, undefined phrases and formulas, and the great sameness 
in the structure of the sentences, give to the style a certain awkward- 
ness, stiffness, and often obscurity. It is the style of a person unused 
to giving his thoughts expression. 

Nevertheless, the work is conceived in a high philosophical spirit; it 
represents the long labor of a scholar and a thinker, working at the 
central truths of the state; it is the expression of a devout, refined, 
and cultivated mind, familiar with profound and varied studies, and 
holding very positive convictions upon the religious, philosophical, and 
political questions of the day. If not the work of a master, it is that 
of an earnest disciple. It teaches the impressive lesson that the high- 
est crime against the nation is treason to its moral life, and may be 
read with profit by every lover of his country who would study the 
foundations of its permanent well-being. 



2. — Poems. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Author's edition. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. 1870. pp. 282. 

For some twenty years Mr. Dante Rossetti has been more or less 
well known, even to persons not counted among his particular ad- 
mirers, as a man of great poetical susceptibility and refined poetical 



